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ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


COLLEGE, FLAGSTAFS 


GROWING! 
GROWING! 
GROWING! 


Since the fall semester of 1957, Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff has increased in 
enrollment an amazing 81.3 per cent, in 
creasing from 1142 students to the 207] 


that registered last fall 


To the left is a graph showing how Ari 
zona State College has grown in enrollment 
during the past 10 years, from the fall of 
1951 through the fall of 1960 


“AN INSTITUTION IN TRANSITION” 


That was the term used to describe ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE in the recent glowing r port issued by 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


following a visit on 


campus last December by a team of nationally prominent educators representing the association 


We are proud of the report sent back to us by the visitation team. 


HERE ARE SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THAT REPORT: 


The finest kind of democratic administration. 
Gives primacy to academic affairs. 


The College is evolving into a full-fledged multi- 
purpose institution. 


One of its strengths is its faculty; they are good 
teachers. 


The new Arts Building is one of the finest of its 
kind in the nation. 


The curriculum is well related to the goals of A.S.C. 


A.S.C. has a GOOD library. 


Students indicate they like A.S.C. because it is a 
FRIENDLY college. 


Dormitory rents are low compared to other institu- 
tions. 


A.S.C. is a college of great vitality, strength, and 
promise. 


The strengths of A.S.C. have come from careful plan- 
ning and alertness of the administration and 
faculty. 


High Up In The Mountain Beauty And Coolness Of - 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 





(au Cla is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


GRADE 4 OR 5 
Your People and Mine, Revised 


GRADE 5 

Your Country and Mine, Revised 
GRADE 6 

Your World and Mine, Revised 


GRADE 7 OR 8 
Your Country's Story — 1961 copyright 


GRADE 7 OR 8 
Your Country and the World — 1961 copyright 
Annotated Teachers’ Editions through grade 6. Workbooks and Manuals for all tities 


PITTS —-GLENN — WATTERS — WERSEN 
OUR SINGING WORLD, ENLARGED 


GRADE 1 

The First Grade Book, Enlarged 
Singing As We Play (primer !) 
Singing All the Day (primer II) 





GRADE 2 
Singing on Our Way, Enlarged 


GRADE 3 
Singing and Rhyming, Enlarged 


GRADE 4 
Singing Every Day, Enlarged 


GRADE 5 
Singing Together, Enlarged 


GRADE 6 
Singing in Harmony, Enlarged 


GRADE 7 
Singing Juniors 


Teachers’ Editions for grades 2-6. Teaching suggestions, Pieno Accompaniments, 
Records for all grades. 


AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 


Represented by Cecil Simpson, 7820 E. So. Loma Land Dr., Scottsdale, Ariz. 
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HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 


IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


fPF\HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instr method will affect them, 
their s, and their classes. 


ictional 


schoo 


TMI-GROLIER, & pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 

Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
COUTS@S 


are 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above, 
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Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizestheaspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 

We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 90 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 








SUMMER SESSIONS 


OFFERINGS IN 
FIVE COLLEGES 








EUROPE * MEXICO 


N.W. UNITED STATES 
Graduate 


Liberal Arts 
SEDONA ART CENTER Business Administration 


JULY 17-AUGUST 19 Applied Arts and Sciences 
Education 


PRE-SESSION SECOND SESSION 
June 5-9 July 17-August 19 




















FIRST SESSION POST SESSION 
June 12-July 15 August 21 -September 8 


For catalog and information, write or call: 


Dr. Roy C. Rice 

Director, Summer Sessions 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 
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ARIZONA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


3636 N. 15th Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Telephone AM 6-5671 


Executive Committee 


President — Roy P. Doyie 
Vice-President — 
PAULINE HARRINGTON 
Past President — Wanner Dixon 
Treasurer — JosepHine SAWAIA 
NEA Director — Cuances A. Carson 
President AASA — Exsert Brooks 
President DCT — Ricnarp Evans 
Delegates-at-Large 
Rutu Foster, Yuma County 
Anrra Barker, Pima County 
Heven McCarrney, Maricopa Cty 
James Exziorr, Cochise County 
Don Guyver, Gila County 
J. ANTHONY Serio, Navajo County 


Headquarters 
Staff 


Dix W. Price, Executive Secretary 
and General Counsel 

Nell Wilcoxen, Assistant Executive 
Secretary 


Harold Henson, Field Secretary 
George Rathjen, Research Assistant 


Joe Stocker, Public Relations Direc- 
tor 


Editorial Board 


Joe Smelser, Chairman 
Marguerite Pasquale 
Orval Sams 

John C, Raymond 


Editor and Advertising Manager, 
Nell Wilcoxen 


Consulting Editor, Joe Stocker 


STATEMENT OF POLICY: As the offi- 
cial publication of the Arizona Education 
Association, the Arizona Teacher is dedi- 
cated to the interests of public education 
and to the profession of teaching, with the 
supreme purpose of promoting the welfare 
of the youth of Arizona and America. The 
Editorial Board of the Arizona Teacher 
encourages reader contributions reserving, 
however, the right of editing or rejecting. 
Viewpoints expressed by authors are their 
own and not necessarily those of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan 
yourentiretrip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- 
ing...everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and 
the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. 








SAMPLE INDIVIDUAL TOURS — Rates from Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
UTAH PARKS — GRAND CANYON 
HISTORIC EAST 


10 Days $130.86 
10 Days 161.72 
22 Days 281.62 


GLACIER — YELLOWSTONE — GRAND TETONS 17 Days 306 63 


NEW ORLEANS — FLORIDA — NASSAU 
Twin or double room rates, per person 
Ask about low Greyhound tour rates fror 


v' 


yc 


21 Days 258.03 
ss tax, subject to change 


yr city 
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STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


On a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 


to give you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights...meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind... relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourself go... and leave the driving to us. 


SAMPLE ESCORTED TOURS 


PACIFIC NORTWEST &CANADA (From LA.) 14 Days 
OLD MEXICO (From Phoenix) 19 Days 
ALASKA — LAST FRONTIER (From 5.F.) 28 Days : 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—GLACIER PARK (From L.A.) 18 Days 412.40 > Name 

WESTERN TREASURE TRAILS (From LA.) 8 Days 143.40 Address 


° t a. tat 
Twin or double room rates, per person, plus tax, subject to change City Zone State 
| am particularly interested in a vacation to 


Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 
ing Greyhound tours from your city! 

Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 12 
te 371 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


$293.50 
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The University of Arizona 
1961 SUMMER SESSION 
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PLANNED WITH THE TEACHER IN MIND 


For those who want to explore special areas of study: 
Arid Lands: Geography of Arizona The Civil War 
Reading Skills in Secondary School New Directions in Modern Langauge 
Aviation Education Workshop Modern Program in Astronomy 
nstitute on Latin America Studies in Earth Sciences 
Arizona Past and Present 


those who are interested in administration: 
The Administration of Experimental Programs in Education 
New Dimensions in Curriculum Planning 

Work Conference for School Superintendents 


And for the first time in Arizona, the following visiting faculty of experienced teachers 
and administrators: 

irby Carruth, Superintendent of Schools, Austin, Texas 

Fred DeBruler, Educational Testing Service; Seattle, Washington 

W. R. Fielder, Michigan State University ° 

Margaret Gill, Executive Secretary, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Vynce Hines, University of Florida 

Doris Hubner, Kindergarten Specialist, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington 

David Jackson, Principal, University High School, University of Illinois 

Frances Mullen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

Gordon Parsons, Vice Principal, Cubberley Senior High School, Palo, Alto, California 

Charles Tompkins, Pediatrician ,Tucson 

Frank E. Vandiver, Professor of History & Political Science, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


First term: June 12-July 15 Second term: July 17-Aug. 19 
For full information, write Summer Session Office, The University of Arizona, Tucson 
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Editorially Speaking 


The Approach Positive 


By Dix W. Price 


Phoenix’ widelv-known Rabbi 
Albert Plotkin recently made an ap- 
peal for a quiet, sane, positive ap- 
and 
that 


sage 


proach to the great problem 
threat that 


of Communism. This is surely 


confronts us all 


counsel in a situation which can and 


does futile and harmful 


provoke 
hysteria 

We have experienced some frenzy 
in this problem of late. In the en- 


thusiasm to be on the alert for those 
who would tear down America, some 
are inclined to jump to hasty con- 
clusions and condemn without facts 
church 


leaders and educators have felt the 


Prominent Americans, 


DIX W. PRICE 
AEA Executive Secretary 
and General Counse 


If there 

“ ould 
government, they 
should be ferreted out and legally 
dealt with. All geod citizens will 
join in such an effort. However, to 


sting of these accusations 
are 
undermine 


those among us who 


our 
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, 


accuse by sweeping, blanket in- 
dictments groups or professions is a 
negative and unfair approach. 

The 


way 


American way is a positive 
should protect 
America in a positive way. 

As the Executive Secretary of the 
Arizona Education Association, and 
as attorney for its 11,000 teacher and 
administrator members, I recently 
spoke up about certain mass accusa- 
tions against our schools. 

There followed a spate of edi- 
torials and letters-to-the-editor, some 
favorable, some not so favorable 
Now that the dust has settled, and 
in the light of Rabbi Plotkin’s appeal 
to reason, I would like to cite some 
of the positive things being done in 
Arizona education to further Ameri- 
canism 


Thus, we 


American Doctrines 


For 16 years I have worked with 
Arizona educators, visited classrooms 
and schools and shared heartaches 
and pride with Arizona's teachers. 
As I travel the state, I marvel at the 
countless unsung projects carried on 
in our schools that involve Ameri- 
can teachings. There are flag-raising 
ceremonies to start the day's work. 
There is constant emphasis of 
American doctrines in history and 
social studies. There are essay 
speech contests pointing 
American way of life. 

I am thinking, too, of such out- 
standing special projects as_ the 
grade level school manual on Ameri- 
canism developed by Everett E. 
Cooke, principal of Papago School 
in the Creighton District, Phoenix. 
It is deserving of national recogni- 
tion. 

! pay tribute to Arizona's teachers 
as fine Americans, eager and happy 


and 
up the 





to teach and to underscore the 
American concept at every oppor- 
tunity. 


National Recognition 


And, of course, I am most proud 
that national recognition in this area 
already has been given our own 
AEA. A few years ago the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., 
gave one of its annual awards to 
AEA for outstanding emphasis on 
good American teachings. The me- 
dallion was presented by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona on behalf of 
the Foundation. Moreover, we have 
continued this work and are cur- 
rently engaged, along with other 
educational organizations, in a study 
of American emphasis in our schools. 

And, finally, we are proud that 
the National Education Association 
has been working for some time, 
jointly with the American Legion, 
to formulate a new text on Ameri- 
canism. At the same time, NEA’s 
energetic Citizenship Committee is 
providing the teachers of America 
with quantities of fine published ma- 
terials designed to help Johnnie 
grow up to be a better American 
citizen. 


Gratitude 


Our gratitude goes to Rabbi Plot- 
kin for saying so well what badly 
has needed to be said — that the 
sane, positive approach to the prob- 
lem of Communism is the best and 
most effective approach of all. AEA, 
in company with educators and edu- 
cational organizations everywhere, 
has labored diligently to make this 
“positive approach” effective — to 
help the youth of our state and na- 
tion to grow up to be better Ameri- 
cans. And we will continue to do so. 
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From the President's Desk — 


Wisdom of the Ages 


By Roy P. Doyle, President 


Arizona Education Association 


One of the many rewards of serv- 
ing as your president is this privi- 
lege of shaving an occasional idea 
with you. I plan to take advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by each 
issue of the Arizona Teacher to dis- 
cuss some of our professional prob- 
lems. 

I can’t accept the emphasis which 
certain scholars such as Robert 
Hutchins place upon classical liter- 
ature in determining the curriculum 
of the public schools. It seems to me 
an over-reliance upon the great 
minds of yesterday to solve tomor- 
row's problems. However, I agree 
with one basic premise of theirs. Hu- 
man nature and basic human prob- 
lems change so little with the cen- 
turies that frequently a great voice 
from the past is as timely and rele- 
vant to our current problems as this 
morning's newspaper. 

John Stuart Mill's Essay on Liber- 
ty Of Thought and Discussion is a 
point. I know of nothing 
written in the hundred years since 
its publication which argues more 
forcefully against the rather popular 
notion that teachers 
controversial community 
though they were a kind of specta- 
tor sport. Some teachers seem to be 
reluctant even to claim their right 
as partisans to cheer from the side- 


case in 


should view 


issues as 


lines. They feel that in order to win 
the respect and support of all of 
their children’s parents, they must 
live their community lives in an at- 
mosphere of intellectual neutrality. 
As Mill points out, nothing could 
place our most treasured ideals in 
greater jeopardy, for they cannot 
survive long in the kind of stagnant 
atmosphere which submission of this 
type promotes. Let me refresh your 
memory with the force and beauty 
of a few of his words: 

“When there are persons to be 
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found who form an exception to the 
apparent unanimity of the world on 
any subject, even if the world is in 
the right, it is always probable that 
dissentients have something worth 
hearing to sav for themselves, and 
that truth would lose something by 
their silence.” 

“Were an opinion a personal pos- 
session of no value except to the 
owner; if to be obstructed in the en- 
joyment of it were simply a private 
injury, it would make some differ- 
ence whether the injury was inflicted 
only on a few persons or on many. 
But the peculiar evil of silencing the 
expression of an opinion is, that it is 
robbing the human race... . If the 
opinion is right, they are deprived 
of the opportunity of exchanging 
error for truth they lose, 
what is almost as great a benefit, the 
clearer perception and livelier im- 
pression of truth, produced by its 


it wrong 


collision with error.” 


Meaning Continues : 


“It is illustrated in the experience 
of almost all ethical doctrines and 
religious creeds. They are all full of 
meaning and vitality to those who 
originate them, and to the direct 
disciples of the originators. Their 
meaning continues to be felt in un- 
diminished strength, and is perhaps 
brought out fuller con- 
sciousness, so long as the struggle 
lasts to give the doctrine or Sreed 
an ascendance over other creed.” 

“But when it has come to be an 
hereditary creed, and to be received 
passively, not actively — when the 
mind is no longer compelled, in the 
same degree as at first, to exercise 
its vital powers on the questions 
which its belief presents to it, there 
is a progressive tendency to forget 
all of the belief except the formu- 
laries, or to give it a dull and torpid 


into even 


Dr. Doyle 


assent, as if accepting it on trust dis- 
pensed with the necessity of realiz- 
ing it in consciousness, or testing it 
by personal experience, until it al- 
most ceases to connect itself at all 
with the inner life of the human be- 
ing. Then are seen the cases in 
which the creed remains as it were 
outside the mind, incrusting and pet- 
rifying it against all other influences 
addressed to the higher parts ot our 
nature; manifesting its power by not 
suffering any fresh and living con- 
viction to get in, but itself doing 
nothing for the mind or heart, ex 
cept standing sentinel over them to 
keep them vacant 

“Not the violent conflict between 
parts of the truth, but the quiet sup- 
pression of half of it, is the formida- 
ble evil; there is always hope when 
people are forced to listen to both 
sides; it is when they attend only to 
one that errors harden into preju- 
dices, and truth itself ceases to have 
the effect of truth, by being exag- 
gerated into falsehood.” 

No single issue more clearly con- 
trasts the American and Communist 
ideologies — Communism with its 
deep fear of conflicting ideas, breed- 
ing in an atmosphere of narrowness 
and rigidity — Americanism  con- 
ceived in daring thought and nour- 
ished still by the unending struggle 
of ideas. What single group has as 
much to offer as teachers in estab- 
lishing the vigorous intellectual cli- 
mate which fosters the preservation 
and growth of democratic ideals? 
We sacrifice more than ourselves 
when we stand aside. America can 
ill afford our silence. 
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Report on the 


Delegate Assembly 


At 9 a.m. Friday a vel 


vety 


April 7 
Arizona spring day 
cracked 
the auditorium of Phoenix College 
With that, AEA’s Delegate Assembly 
buckled down to its 


the come 


to-order gavel smartly in 


annual job ot 
hammering out policy for the com- 
ing year and electing new leader 
ship 

largest Delegate As 


492 delegates in 


It was our 
to date 
attendance 


sembly 


from every county and 


almost every community in Arizona 
The total number of eligibles was 
520. Both figures are a 
AEA’s growth, to a current record- 
breaking membership of 10,697 


Warner 


measure of 


Dixon, Pres- 
AL \ presi 


To succeed 
cott teacher, as 
dent, the Delegate Assembly elected 
Dr. Roy P. Doyle, of the faculty of 
the College of Education at Arizona 
State University Doyle 
stepped up from the vice-presidency 
of AEA 

Pauline Harrington of Tucson was 
elected president Josephine 
Sawaia of Scottsdale won the post 
of treasurer, succeeding Ralph Dix- 
on of Phoenix. John Koerner of 
Phoenix was elected NEA director 
taking the place of Charles A. Car- 


son ot Tuc son 


CIVICS 


Tempe Dr 


vice 


Ruth Foster of Yuma was re-elec- 


the execu- 


Anthony Serio of 
Holbrook, who was appointed to the 


ted delegate-at-large to 
tive committee. | 


executive committee last summer to 
replac e Dorothy Brooksby, won elec- 
Newlv-elected 
to the committee were Anita L. Bar- 
ker of Tucson and Donald W. Guver 
of Miami 

Thirty resolutions were adopted 
by the Delegate Assembly, laying 
down the guidelines for the associa- 


tion to that position 


tion’s actions and policy during the 
coming vear. They 
variety of subjects 


ranged over a 
federal aid, in- 
surance, human relations, legislation, 
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membership, the state board of edu- 
cation, state school lands and teach- 
er welfare 

On the subject of federal aid, the 
reaffirmed AEA’s tradi- 
tional support of it while authoriz 


assembly 


ing the executive committee to poll 
the membership on the 
“there to be reasons’ for: it. 
The latter action stemmed from the 
introduction of two anti-federal aid 
AEA member 
who was not a delegate to the Dele- 
Assembly. One of the 
tions, proposing that no part of the 
membership dues be used to further 
the cause of federal aid, was defeat- 


issue if 


seem 


resolutions by one 


gate resolu 


ed outright. The other, proposing a 
poll but couched in highly partisan 
language, was amended to give the 
executive committee the option of 
conducting such a poll. 

In the area of human relations, 
the Delegate Assembly again reaf- 
firmed one of its traditional stands. 
This was in favor of liberalizing the 
NEA’s position on school integra- 
tion. Last summer at Los Angeles 
the Arizona delegation 
brisk fight for this cause. 

Seven resolutions dealing with 
legislation were passed by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. Amoag them were 
an endorsement of state aid for kin- 
dergartens and _ reaffirmation of 
AEA’s stand on protecting mineral 
rights in state school lands. 

In another resolution, the execu- 
tive committee and building commit- 
tee were asked to give serious con- 
sideration to including a special of- 
fice and conference room for the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in 
AEA’s projected new building. The 
same resolution asked for an addi- 
tional secretary, if necessary, to han- 


dle DCT work. (See April AEA 
Turn to Page 15 


waged a 


AEA’s new officers are shown following their election by the 1961 Delegate Assembly at 
Phoenix College auditorium. Left to right, Josephine Sawaia, Scottsdale High School teacher, 
treasurer; Pauline Harrington, teacher in the Amphitheater district, Tucson, vice president, and 
Dr. Roy Doyle, principal of the laboratory school of the College of Education at Arizona State 


University, Tempe, president. 
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President Kennedy’s Special 
Message on Education 


To THe CONGRESS OF THE UNrTreD STATEs: 

Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our 
progress in education. Our requirements for world 
leadership, our hopes for economic growth, and the 
demands of citizenship itself in an era such as this 
all require the maximum development of every young 
American's capacity 

The human mind is our fundamental resource. A 
balanced Federal program must go well beyond in- 
centives for investment in plant and equipment. It 
must include equally determined measures to invest 
in human beings — both in their basic education and 
training and in their more advanced preparation for 
professional work. Without such measures, the Federal 
government will not be carrying out its responsibilities 
for expanding the base of our economic and military 
strength 

Our progress in education over the last generation 
has been substantial. We are educating a greater pro- 
portion of our youth to a higher degree of competency 
One-fourth of our 
total population is enrolled in our schools and colleges 


than any other country on earth 


This year $26 billion will be spent on education alon 
EDUCATION IS INCREASINGLY EXPENSIVE 

But the needs of the next generation the needs 
of the next decade and the next school vear will not 
be met at this level of effort. More effart will be re- 
quired on the part of students, teachers 
colleges and all 50 states and on the part of the 
Federal government 


s¢ hools 


Education must remain a matter of state and local 


control, and higher education a matter of individual 
choice. But education is increasingly expensive. Too 
many state and local governments lack the resources 
to assure an adequate education for every child. Too 
many classrooms are overcrowded. Too many teachers 
are underpaid. Too many talented individuals cannot 
afford the benefits of higher education. Too many 
academic institutions cannot afford the cost of, or 
find room for, the growing numbers of students seeking 
admission in the 60's. 

Our twin goals must be: A new standard of excellence 
in education — and the availability of such excellence 
to all who are willing and able to pursue it. 

1. Assistance to Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

A successful educational system requires the proper 
balance, in terms of both quality and quantity, of three 
elements: students, teachers and facilities. The quality 
of the students depends in large measure on both the 
quality and the relative quantity of teachers and fa- 
cilities. 

Throughout the 1960's there will be no lack in the 
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On February 20, the President sent this message on 
education to Congress 


quantity of students. An average net gain of nearly 
one million pupils a year during the next 10 years 
will overburden a school system already strained by 
well over a half-million pupils in curtailed or half-day 
sessions, a school system financed largely by a property 
tax incapable of bearing such an increased load in 
most communities 
NATION SHORT 90,000 TEACHERS 

But providing the quality and quantity of teachers 
and facilities to meet this demand will be major prob 
lems. Even today, there are some 90,000 teachers who 
fall short of full certification standards. Tens of thou 
sands of others must attempt to cope with classes of 
unwieldy size because there are insufficient teachers 
available 

We cannot obtain more and better teachers and 
our children should have the best unless steps are 


taken to increase teachers’ salaries. At present salary 


levels, the classroom cannot compete in financial re- 
wards with other professional work that requires simi 
lar ac ademi bac kground 

It is equally clear that we do not have enough class- 
rooms. In order to meet current needs and accommo- 
date ncTeasing enrollments, if every child is to have 
the opportunity of a full-day education in an adequate 
classroom, a total of 600.000 classrooms must be con- 
structed during the next 10 years 

These problems are common to all states. They are 
particularly which lack the 
financial resources to provide a better education, re 
Additional difficulties, too 
often overlooked, are encountered in areas of special 


severe in those states 


gardless of their own efforts 


educational need, where economic or social circum- 
stances impose special burdens and opportunities on 
the public school. These areas of special educational 
unem- 
ployment and the slum neighborhoods of our larger 
cities, where underprivileged children are overcrowded 
into substandard housing 


need include our depressed areas of chronic 


A recent survey of a very 
large elementary school in one of our major cities, for 
example, found 91% of the children coming to class 
with poor diets, 87% in need of dental care, 21% in 
need of visual correction and 19% with speech dis- 
orders. In some depressed areas roughly one-third of 
the children must rely on surplus foods for their basic 
sustenance. Older pupils in these schools lack proper 
recreational and job guidance. The proportion of drop- 
outs, delinquenc y and classroom disorders im suc h areas 
is alarmingly high. 

I recommend to the Congress a three-year program of 
general Federal assistance for public elementary and 
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secondary classroom construction and teachers’ salaries. 

Based essentially on the bill which passed the Senate 
last vear (S.8) although beginning at a more modest 
level of expenditures, this program would assure every 
state of no less than $15 for every public school student 
in averave with the total amount 
$666 million dollars being authorized in 


daily attendance 
appropriated 
the first year, rising to $866 million over a three-year 
period ) distributed according to the equalization form- 
ula contained in the last year’s Senate bill, and already 
familiar to the Congress by virtue of its similarity to 
the formulas contained in the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction and other acts. Ten per cent of the funds 
allocated to each state in the first year, and an equal 


amount thereafter, is to be used to help meet the 


unique problems of each state's “area of special edu- 


cational need depressed areas slum neighborhoods 
and others 

This is a modest program with ambitious goals. The 
sums involved are relatively small when we think in 
terms of more than 36 million public school children, 
and the billions of dollars necessary ¢ 
Nevertheless, a limited 


consistent with our obligations in other areas of re 


educate them 
properly beuinning now 
sponsibility 
their 


will encourage all states to expand 
facilities to meet the 
enrich the quality of education offered, and gradually 


increasing demand and 


issist our relatively low-:ncome states in the elevation 
of their educational standards to a national level 

The bill whic h will follow 
carefully drawn to eliminate disproportionately large 


this message has been 


or small inequities, and to make the maximum use 
of a limited number of dollars. In accordance with the 


THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT. Some of the nation’s leading educators 
called on President John F. Kennedy at the White House to thank him 
for “lifting the sights of the American people.” The group called on the 
chief executive, the dey after the President sent to Congress the School 
Assistance Act of 1961. He was commended for his leadership, and the 
visitors pledged wholehearted support for his program. The President's 
proposal calls for $2,289,000,000 for public school aid 


clear prohibition of the Constitution, no elementary or 
secondary school funds are allocated for constructing 
church paying church school teachers’ 
salaries, and thus non-public school children are right- 
fully not counted in determining the funds each state 
will receive for its public schools. Each state will be 
expected to maintain its own effort or contribution, 
and every state whose effort is below the national 
average will be expected to increase that proportion 
of its income which is devoted to public elementary 
and secondary education. 


schools or 


This investment will pay rich dividends in the years 
ahead — in increased economic growth, in enlightened 
citizens, in national excellence. For some 40 years, the 
Congress has wrestled with this problem and searched 
for a workable solution. I believe that we now have 
such a solution, and that this Congress in this year 
will make a landmark contribution to American edu- 
cation 


il. Construction of College and University Facilities 

Our colleges and universities represent our ultimate 
educational resources. In these institutions are pro- 
duced the leaders and other trained persons whom 
we need to carry forward our highly developed civiliza- 
tion. If the colleges and universities fail to do their 
job, there is no substitute to fulfill their responsibility. 
The threat of opposing military and ideological forces 
in the world lends urgency to their task. But that task 
would exist in any case. 

The burden of increased enrollments — 
upon our elementary and secondary schools 


imposed 
ilready 
Turn to Page 14 


Those with the President are, left to right: James L. McCaskill, NEA 
assistant executive secretary; Philip J. Hickey, St. Lovis (Mo.) school 
superintendent; Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago school superintendent and 
president of the American Association of School Administrators; Dr. 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; President Kennedy; Miss 
Clarice Kline, NEA president; Abraham Ribicoff, Health, Education and 
Welfare secretary, and Finis E. Englemen, AASA executive secretary. 





in the fifties — will fall heavily upon our colleges and 
universities during the sixties. By the autumn of 1966, 
an estimated one million more students will be in 
attendance at institutions of higher learning than en- 
rolled last fall — for a total more than twice as high 
as the total college enrollment of 1950. Our colleges, 
already hard-pressed to meet rising enrollments since 
1950 during a period of rising costs, will be in critical 
straits merely to provide the necessary facilities, much 
less the cost of quality education. 


MUST MEET ACADEMIC NEEDS 

The country, as a whole, is already spending near} 
$1 billion a year on academic and residential facilities 
for higher education — some 20 per cent of the total 
spent for higher education. Even with increased con- 
tributions from state, local and private sources, a gap 
of $2.9 billion between aggregate needs and expendi- 
tures is anticipated by 1965, and a gap of $5.2 billion 
by 1970 

The national interest requires an educational system 
on the college level sufficiently financed and equipped 
to provide every student with adequate physical fa- 
cilities to meet his instructional, research, and resi 
dential needs 

I therefore recommend legislation which will 

1) Extend the current College Housing Loan Pro 
gram with a five year $250 million a year program de 
signed to meet the Federal government's appropriate 
share of residential housing for students and fac ulty 
As a start, additional lending authority is necessary to 
speed action during fiscal 1961 on approvable loan 
applications already at hand 

2) Establish a new, though similar, long-term, lou 
interest rate loan program for academic facilities, au- 
thorizing $300 million in loans each year for five years 
to assist in the construction of classrooms, laboratories 
libraries, and related structures sufficient to enable 
public and private higher institutions to accommodats 
the expanding enrollments they anticipate over the 
next five years, and also to assist in the renovation, 
rehabilitation, and modernization of such facilities 


ill. Assistance to College and University Students 

This nation a century or so ago established as a basic 
objective the provision ot a good elementary and 
secondary school education to every child, regardless 
of means. In 1961, patterns of occupation, citizenship 
and world affairs have so changed that we must set a 
higher goal. We must assure ourselves that every tal- 
ented young person who has the ability to pursue a 
program of higher education will be able to do so 
if he chooses, regardless of his financial means 

Today private and public scholarship and loan pro- 
grams established by numerous states, private sources, 
and the Student Loan Program under the National 
Defense Education Act are making substantial con- 
tributions to the financial needs of many who attend 
our colleges. But they still fall short of doing the job 
that must be done. An estimated one-third of our 
brightest high school graduates are unable to go on 
to college principally for financial reasons. 

While I shall subsequently ask the Congress to 
amend and expand the Student Loan and other pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act, it is 
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clear that even with this program many talented but 
needy students are unable to assume further indebted- 
ness inorder to continue their education. 

I therefore recommend the establishment of a five- 
year program with an initial authorization of $26,250,000 
of state-administered scholarships for talented and 
needy young people which will supplement but not 
supplant those programs of financial assistance to 
students which are now in operation 

Funds would be allocated to the states during the 
first vear for a total of 25,000 scholarships averaging 
$700 each, 37,500 scholarships the second year, and 
50,000 for each succeeding vear thereafter. These 
scholarships, which would range according to need 
up to a maximum stipend of $1,000, would be open 
to all young persons without regard to sex, race, creed, 
or color, solely on the basis of their ability 
termined on a competitive basis 


as de- 
and their financial 
need. Thev would be permitted to attend the college 
of their choice, and free to select their own program 
of study. Inasmuch as tuition and fees do not normally 
cover the institution's actual expenses in educating 
the student, additional allowances to the college or 
university attended should accompany each scholarship 
to enable these institutions to accept the additional 
students without charging an undue 


increase in_tees 
2 


or suffering an undue financial loss 


IV. Vocational Education 

The National Vocational Education Acts, first en 
acted bv the Congress in 1917 and subsequently 
amended, have provided a program of training for 


industry agriculture 


and other occupational areas 
The basic purpose of our vocational education effort 
is sound and sufficiently broad to provide a basis for 
meeting However, the technological 
changes whi h have occ urred in all oct upations call tor 
a review and re-evaluation of these Acts, with a view 


toward their modernization 


future needs 


To that end, 1 am re questing the Secretary of Health 
Education, and Welfare to convene an advisory body 
drawn from the educational profession, labor-industry, 
and agriculture as well as the lay public, together with 
representation from the Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor, to be charged with the responsibility of 
reviewing and evaluating the current National Voca- 
tional Education Acts, and making recommendations 
for improving and redirecting the program. 

These stimulatory measures represent an essential 
though modest contribution which the federal govern- 
ment must make to American education at every level 
One-sided aid is not enough. We must give attention 
to both teachers’ salaries and classrooms, both college 
academic facilities and dormitories, both scholarships 
and loans, both vocational and general education 

We do not undertake to meet our growing educa- 
tional problems merely to compare our achievements 
with those of our adversaries. These measures are 
justified on their own merits in times of peace as 
well as peril, to educate better citizens as well as better 
scientists and soldiers. The federal government's re 
sponsibility in this area has been established since the 
earliest days of the Republic — it is time now to act 
decisively to fulfill that responsibility for the Sixties 
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Dr. Carn: NEA 
Supports the 
President s “Program 
‘Without If 

or nds. 


William GC. Carr 


President Kennedy's Message on education is one of the great 
documents in the history of American education. When acted upon, 
it can be the landmark contribution to education called for by the 
President. The President has kept. faith with the future of America, 
a future that depends very largely on the level and quality of 
educational opportunity provided for its young citizens. The Na- 
tional Education Association will support the President's program 
without “ifs” or “ands.” Its beneficial effects can commence when 
schools open next fall, provided Congress acts promptly. When 
translated into legislation by Congress, the President's message 
will have specific value in school districts throughout the nation. 


For example, the chances are now nine out of ten that during a 
typical youngster's elementary schooling at least one of his teachers 
will lack the necessary level of preparation represented by college 
graduation. The President's program will help the states to pre- 
pare, attract, and retain the 90,000 skilled teachers the nation 
now lacks 


With legislation of the type the President asks, we can begin 
also to make sure every child has an opportunity to learn in a 
school which fosters health and high achievement. The states and 
localities can, when the legislation is enacted, speed up their efforts 
to remove the present serious shortage of 142,000 classrooms. These 
benefits will have long-term significance for the nation’s prosperity, 
progress, and even survivial 


It is of utmost importance, too, that the President has recognized 
the necessity of leaving to the states freedom-of-choice in de- 
termining how they can most effectively use their nationally- 
collected and distributed funds 


The friends of the President's program cannot afford, however, 
to relax their efforts until Congress, has finally written into law 
a program such as he has recommended. I call on the citizens 
of the United States of all parties, opinions, and sections to support 
the President's program in the national interest. 


Dr. WirttaM G. Carr, NEA Executive Secretary 


(From Page 11) 


Newsletter for full text of all reso- 
lutions. ) 


A few words now about the new 
officers and delegates-at-large: 


AEA’s new president, Dr. Doyle, 
is principal of the laboratory schoo! 
of the College of Education at Ari- 
zona State University, Tempe, and 
associate professor of education. Be- 
fore joining the ASU faculty, he was 
principal of two different schools in 
the Madison District, Phoenix. He 
holds an A.B. from ASU and M.A. 
and Ed.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. He is past president 
of the Maricopa Mental Health As- 
sociation. 


The new vice president, Mrs. Har- 
rington, is an elementary music 
teacher in Tucson’s Amphitheater 
District. She has taught in Califor- 
nia and at Cottonwood, Clarkdale, 
Klondyke and Sahuarita in Arizona. 


Miss Sawaia, AEA’s newly-elected 
treasurer, is a business education 
teacher at Scottsdale High School. 
She obtained her A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and ASU. 


Mr. Koerner, a_ social studies 
teacher at North Phoenix High 
School, has an A.B. from Duke Uni- 
versity and master’s from Columbia. 
He was president of AEA in 1958-59 
and has been chairman of its legis- 
lative and public relations commit- 
tees. 


As for the delegates-at-large: Miss 
Foster is an English teacher at Yuma 
Union High School and is now en- 
tering her fourth term as delegate- 
at-large. Miss Barker is a teacher- 
counselor at Alice Vail Junior High 
School, Tucson, and holds an A.B. 
and M.A. from the University of 
Arizona. Mr. Guyer, principal of In- 
spiration Addition School in Miami, 
has his B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Arizona State College at Flagstaff. 
Mr. Serio is librarian and teacher of 
American history at Holbrook High 
School. He taught in Arkansas be- 
fore coming to Arizona. He has an 
M.A. degree from Memphis State 
College and has done postgraduate 
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ASC — 


A College 


In Transition 


By Joseph Stocker 








This is the third in a series of articles on Ari- 
zona’s state universities and colleges. The next — 
on Arizona's lunior Colleges — will appear in 
our September issue. 








East of Flagstaff, a couple of dozen feet from U. S. 
Highway 66, a little band of young people may be seen 
toiling lustily with picks and shovels. They are members 
of a class in archeology. Under the supervision of their 
professor, they are excavating a prehistoric Indian 
village to find and preserve its artifacts before they 
are obliterated forever by a new interstate highway 

West of Flagstaff, in a shady grove of pines, a group 
of young men are at work measuring and examining 
trees They are student foresters learning how to help 
nature produce a continuing supply of wood for a 
civilization which consumes it in huge amounts 

Far north of Flagstaff a column of mules bearing 
youthful riders picks it way down the steep slopes of 
the Grand Canyon. These are student geologists, pur- 
suing their studies in one of the earth's grandest natural 
laboratories. 

All the foregoing activities, and a good many others 
equally diverse, are carried on under the auspices of 
the third largest of the three state-operated institutions 
of higher learning. That would be Arizona State Col- 
lege, a friendly-looking school tucked away among the 
pine trees at approximately the point in Flagstaff where 
U. S. 66 sweeps in from the west and U. S. 89 whirls 
up from the south to join it 

With its tree-shaded campus and its brownstone 
buildings, ASC has the appearance of one of those quiet 
old New England colle ges set back from the hain 
stream of American life. Appearances are deceptive 
though. There is a great deal going on at ASC and 
has been for quite a few years 

Since 1951 the coll we has witnessed a remarkable 
350 per cent increase in enrollment from 513 to 2,058 
Its faculty just in the last two vears, has nearly doubled 
in size. New buildings have sprung up all over the 
campus a new Education Building, a Technology 
and Applied Arts Building, new dormitories for men 
and women, a new Science Building now under con 
struction 


Basic Transformation 

But most important of all, the verv character of the 
institution has been undergoing a basic transforma 
tion. Where ASC was once a normal school, its mission 
solely to churn out teachers for the public schools of 
Arizona, it is now a multipurpose institution. It grants 
four bachelor’s de grees in arts, science, forestry and 
education plus three master’s degrees arts, science 
and education) plus an advanced degree one notch 
above the master Educational Specialist There are, 
throughout the college seven divisions Liberal Arts. 
Science and Mathematics, Forestry, Business Adminis- 
tration, Technology and Applied Arts, General Studies 
and Teacher Education 

Apart from all this, some special and significant 
undertakings are being carried on at ASC. One is 
extensive research into the nature of the earth's atmos 
phere by Dr Arthur Adel professor of science and 
mathematics and director of ASC’s Atmospheric Re 
search Observatory. Dr. Adel is a pleasant, reflective, 
slightly-built man of not-quite-middle-years. He was 
on the staff of Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff before 
World War Il. After the war, having taken a fanev 
to Flagstaff and especially to its clear, drv, 7.000-foot 
air, he returned, this time to join the faculty of ASC 
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Withia a stone's throw of | 


iw 


S. 66, anthropology students at ASC excavate an ancient Indian pueblo dating back perhaps as far 


as 1100 A.D. 


And with him came a U. S. Air Force contract to he Ip 
sustain his atmospheric research. Considering that out 
of this research emerging a greater knowledge of 
the weather and what causes it, one can understand 


the Air Force keen interest. ASC’s Dr 


word one man vl 


Adel is, in a 
isn t just talking about the weather 
Hes doing something about it 

One of the 
method of measuring from ground stations the vertical 
distribution of 


things he has done is to develop a 


much of it exists at 
We belie ve.” savs Dr 


ssociated with weather 


ozone how 
various levels above the earth 
Adel that this ! 


processes 


intimately 


Also he has been doing research into what appear 


to be in his words 
in the 


he Savs ind ) do the 


periodic or rhythmic phenomena 
stratosphere. Temperatures up there undulate 
umounts of ozone. And the 
10 and 18 days. It 


learned what significance this might 


periods of undulation seem to be 
remains to be 
have 
Discovery of Nitrous Oxide 

Dr. Adel is perhaps best known in the world of 
science for his discovery of nitrous oxide in the atmos 
phe re. Previously it was supposed that nitrogen existed 


Adel evolved the 


that it is nitrous oxide 


in the atmosphere in pure form. D1 
theory now widely accepted 
not nitrogen, that is given forth by the decomposition 


of the 


escapes into the 


earth's organic materials. This nitrous oxide 
itmosphe re and ultimately is destroved 
by ultra violet radiation from the sun 

In 1950 Dr. Adel was one of 16 world scientists 
nvited to speak at the centennial meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society in England. This, along with 
the over-riding fact that a major contribution to the 
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world’s knowledge and well-being is thus being made 
by Arizona's “college in the pines,” is a source of 
considerable campus pride. 

So, for that matter, is the work of Dr. Robert C. 
Euler, associate professor of anthropology. A friendly, 
balding, round-faced man of 36, Dr. Euler has charge 
of the rather extensive activity by which ASC is trying 
to read the dim pages of northern Arizona's distant 
past 

Once upon a time — probably in the neighborhood 
of 800 years ago — considerable civilization took root 
in that region. The Sinagua people, we call them — 
meaning “without water.” For it was drouth that ulti- 
mately, in all likelihood, drove them away. But they 


left behind multitudinous evidences of their presence, 


and Arizona State College, collaborating with the 
Museum of Northern Arizona, is uncovering them as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Recently, for instance, Dr. Euler was driving along 
U. S. 66 east of Flagstaff when he spotted, right there 
at the roadside, between the highway and a parallel 
fence, the unmistakable sign of an Indian ruin. And so 
one of the current projects of his anthropology students 
is to excavate that ruin. And time is of the essence, for 
the new interstate highway will be coming through 
that location, and the ruin may otherwise be forever 
lost 

“It's no earth-shaking discovery,” says Dr. Euler. 
“But it adds one more link to our reconstruction of 
the story of the Flagstaff area.” 

Altogether about 7,000 or more such ruins have been 
discovered in five counties of northern Arizona, and 
200 new sites are being found each year. They include 
sizeable villages, pueblos, campsites and even mere 





trails. Although most of them have been found by 


Northern Arizona's Archeological 
ASC’s own Archeological Survey, headed by 
Dr. Euler, is making its contribution as well to this 
exploration of the past 

“Antiquities Acts” 

It is also, incidentally, making a contribution to the 
peace of mind of large companies. Both state and 
federal governments, as it happens, have so-called 
“antiquities acts” which provide that, wherever there 
is to be a disturbance of the land, steps must be 
taken first to preserve whatever antiquities mav lie 
thereon or therein. And so ASC’s Archaeological Sur- 
vey goes out ahead of dam-builders and pipeline-layvers 
to explore for prehistoric remnants before the dams 
are built and the pipelines are laid 

In addition to all that, Dr. Euler counsels the Indian 
tribes of northern Arizona — especially the Hualapais 
and Havasupais. He aids them with their land claims 
against the government and generally helps them ad- 
just to the ever-puzzling ways of the white men who 
have moved in amongst and around them 

“My feeling,” says Dr. Euler, “is that we have here 
in northern Arizona a wonderful natural endowment 
for the study of anthropology as well as the study of 
forestry, astronomy and biology 


the Museum of 
Survey, 


Harvard University 
students would give their right arms to go out and 
excavate on Thursday afternoons as we do. What we 
have here is a regular laboratory.” 
The President 

The man who holds the threads of all these diverse 
undertakings at Arizona State College is a trim, cheer- 
ful, business-like individual named John Lawrence 
Walkup. He has been president of ASC since the death 
of his predecessor, Dr. Lacey A. Eastburn, in 1957 


The great pine forests of northern Arizona are the natural 
laboratory of ASC’s forestry students. 
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Dr. Walkup is a Missourian born and bred. As a 
young man he had two ambitions — to be a physician 
and to live in the Southwest. “I felt that the Southwest 
was where I wanted to work,” he says. “I felt that it 
was going to grow, and that I could grow with it.” 

Only one of those ambitions was to be realized 
and Dr. Walkup wastes no energy regretting that he 
let himself be sidetracked from medicine. “I'm quite 
pleased,” he says. “I think I went the right way.” 

After obtaining his A.B. and B.S. degrees at Central 
Missouri State College in the mid-1930's, Dr. Walkup 
taught science in the public schools of that state. By 
the age of 23 he was superintendent of a consolidated 
district having a high school and more than 20 ele- 
mentary schools. In 1941 he got his M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and then went into the Navy to 
become assistant director of a ground school giving 
primary training to young pilots 

After the war he returned to M.U. for his Ed.D 
and then headed for Arizona. In 1948 he joined the 
ASC faculty. Soon thereafter he was appointed director 
of the college elementary school 


cession 


He served in suc- 
as head of the Department of Education, 
Dean of Instruction and Dean of the College before 
Dr. Eastburn’s death elevated him to the presidency 

Recently Dr. Walkup went back to the University 
of Missouri campus, this time to be honored on the 
occasion of M.U.’s Education Day with a citation for 
outstanding service to education. “For your distin- 
guished record, for your unselfish personal contribu- 
tions to your profession, and for your devotion to the 
best in teacher education” 
tribute to him. 

As that citation would indicate, the years since his 
coming to Arizona have been busy years for John 
Lawrence Walkup. And the years ahead promise to 
be even busier. The North Central Association recently 
made an official inspection of ASC and came up with 
a prediction that the college will double its enrollment 
from 2,000 to 4,000 
Appropriately the association characterized ASC as “an 
institution in transition.” 


thus read the university's 


in the next five to seven vears 


The Future 

Dr. Walkup, trying also to project the future of ASC 
envisions it as being in the foreseeable vears ahead 
just about what it is now: A school essentially designed 
for the undergraduate student and, in addition, a place 
where the teacher may obtain two years of training 
Where a university is 
obligated to spread out into programs of research for 
its PhD.’s, ASC 
graduate work in the humanities, sciences, mathematics 
teacher training and the like 

“Even if we grow to an enrollment of 5,000 students 
says Dr. Walkup, “this still can be our objective. After 
that, perhaps we may have to re-evaluate.” 

The North Central Association, in its recent report 
on ASC, found the “overall picture” to be one of “great 
vitality and strength and promise.” And then the as- 
sociation concluded its report with words summing up 
the challenge that confronts Arizona's “college in the 
pines: 

“It has a unique opportunity to fill a growing need 
for higher education in the Southwest.” 


beyond his bachelor’s degree 


thus can concentrate on sound under- 
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oA. 5 
mong ur 


We are indebted t 
Carey for his 


Ne ighbor 


response to the 


James 
Views on 
foreign language sent in 
by our friend and heckler, The Old Timer 
Ne ighbor may 
a few or many teachers, but it will only 
rile the liver of The Old Timer. He'll be 
out of kilter for a spell. Neighbor 
Carey Writes 


OVERHAULING LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


been 


the teaching of 


Carey's remarks convince 


quite 


Much has said and written 
in ignorance about the need to im- 
prove language instruction in our 
country by applying modern tech 


in understanding just what is meant 


niques basic misconception is 
by modern techniques 

If by modern techniques we mean 
that 


an aid to 


using every electronic device 
lends itself to such use as 
language then we are 
half-truths. Many 
peopk have heralded the language 
all the 
programs 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth 


only what the teacher requires of it 


teaching 
thinking only in 
laboratory as a panacea for 
language 


ills m our 


The language laboratory does 


and therefore but an extension 
or a magnifier of the powers of the 
teacher who uses it 

The that are 


then. by use of a language labora- 


results achieved 


tory, depend entirely upon the phi- 
losophy and teaching techniques of 
the teacher. The mere fact that the 
language laboratory is being used 
does not mean that modern teaching 
tec hnique S$ are practi ed 


The the 


laboratory depends ot 


success of language 
course, on 
the materials used and the way in 
which they 


are presented A serious 


handicap to the successful use of 
the language laboratory is the scarc- 
itv of 


terials 


commercially prepared ma- 


designed around modern 


teaching te« hnique s. Few teachers 


have either the time or the energy 
left over from a full teaching load 
to produce their own laboratory ma- 
terials, even if they have the training 
and skill to do so 

All this is to detract 


from the usefulness of the language 


not meant 
laboratory when properly conceived 
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Neighbors 


By Joseph N. Smelser 
Chairman AEA 
Editorial Board 


and used. It is an effective extension 
and concentrator of the teacher's 
powers. It is a teaching tool without 
compare, but let us remember that 
it is a tool, not a technique. 

If by modern techniques we mean 
the so-called aural-oral approach, we 
must be very careful to define the 
term exactly or we will only add to 
the confusion about teaching tech- 
niques. Many perceptive and dedi- 
cated teachers have recognized in 
the past and continue to recognize 
that the printed page is, at best, 
second-hand language; that oral 
communication is first-hand langu- 
age experience 

The fact that these teachers have 
used much material in their 
classes in order to produce first-hand 


oral 


experience with language does not in 
itself indicate that these teachers are 
using modern techniques. The oral 
approach has been used by good 
teachers for generations 

Why, then, all the sound and fury 
about overhauling language instruc- 
tion? Is there really any such thing 
as a modern technique in language 
teaching? 

Yes 

There is a technique so modern 
that teachers have 
not been exposed to it. It is based 
on the study of structural linguistics 


most language 


and is still being developed and ex- 


panded in the field of 


applied 
linguistics 
Rare 


teacher in 


the 
secondary 


indeed is language 


our schools 
who has adequate study in linguis- 
tics to apply the modern technique 
to his teaching. A few teachers have 
studied in the scattered linguistics 
\ few more 
have been exposed in Summer In- 
stitutes under the National Defense 
Education Act program. 


But the thousands re- 
maining to up-date their language 
instruction? Where are the summer 
programs in linguistics? The few 
that exist are beyond the reach of 
most language teachers, either be- 
cause of distance or finances. Most 


centers in our country 


how are 


colleges simply do not offer language 
teachers, prospective or practicing, 
courses in modern teaching tech- 
niques based on linguistics. 

A truly modern teaching tech- 
nique in language instruction is 
available. Coupled with the langu- 
age laboratory, a powerful teaching 
tool, it could revolutionize language 
teaching. 

Every effort should be made to 
put it into practice. 
a o oO 
We welcome brief comments on 

Neighbor Carey's views. 


One-Second 
Sermons 


. . The greater the diameter of 
light, the greater the circumference 
of darkness; the more we learn, the 
more we find to learn. 


Education is that which re- 
mains after the facts are forgotten. 


. . . Some people are like the de- 
nominator of a fraction; the larger 
they try to be, the smaller the re- 
sult 


... The right angle from which to 
approach any problem is the “try- 
angle.” 


...Aclosed mouth goes well with 
an open mind. 


... To be capable of respect is al- 
most as rare as to be worthy of it. 


... Men who try to do something 
and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and 
succeed. 


If you don’t stand for some- 
thing, you'll fall for anything. 


... One of the biggest difficulties 
with mankind today is that our 
knowledge has increased so much 
faster than our wisdom. 


... We want our boys and girls to 
walk with the light of the past fall- 
ing over their shoulders, and the 
light of the future shining in their 
eyes. 


From: The Kentucky School Journal 
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A Photo-Glimpse Of — 


Arizona’s ‘Two 


If one major re gional conference in Arizona could 
be regarded as news, then two such conferences 
and in the same week! must be considered big 
news, educationalls speaking And so big news was 
made in our state the week of April 16 to 22. The 
first of these interstate gatherings took place at 
Tucson. where some 400 educators from seven 
Southwestern states came together for NEA’s re 
gional conference on instruction. “Quality Educa 
tion for All” was its theme, with about 60 sy akers 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg, president of NEA‘’s Department of Classroom Teachers, 
talks over conference developments with Ralph Dixon of Phoenix, 1960-61 treas- 
vrer of AEA, and Betty Stautzenberger, conference co-ordinator for NEA-DCT 


Two of the main planners of the DCT con- 
ference: R. Minnie Garff of Salt Lake City 
regional director, left, and Velda Dale of Jor 
gensen School, Phoenix, conference chairman 


Registering for the DCT meeting: Left to right, Ruth Grosbach of Murphy School, Phoenix; Mrs 
Hilma Bateman of Edison School, Mesa; Vera M. Young of Tracy, Calif, and Margaret Risoli of 
San Leandro, Calif 





Photos by 
Ale rt Olde nburg 








A mass media clinic, to help 
classroom teachers communicate 
the story of education to the pub- 
lic, was one of the features of the 
DCT conference. Speaking for the 
mass media were (left to right), Ed 
Fitzhugh, editor of The Phoenix 
Gazette; Bill Lester, program man- 
ager for KOY, Phoenix; Tom Chaun- 
cey, president of KOOL and KOOL- 
TV, Phoenix, and KOLD and KOLD- 
TV, Tucson, and Orien Fifer, day 
managing editor of The Arizona 
Republic 








NEA Conferences 


from NEA headquarters in Washington, nearby ; 
states and Arizona itself. As soon as the Tucson gp” 


meeting ended, the Southwestern regional confet1 


. 
ence of NEA’s Department of Classroom Teachers >... 
took up in Phoenix. Approximately 600 teachers _ 
were on hand for that one and spent a busy three ; , 

Pag - 
» 


days in sessions dealing both with teacher compe 
tence and teacher weltare. On these pages 1s the **] 4, ' 
story-in-pictures of the two conferences — the Phos . I, _ 
ni DCT meeting n the left page the Tucson in ot = J - 
7 a. 
structional conterence it right 
A quality teacher must have professional preparation in the 
specialized art that is creative and imaginative teaching, NEA 
President Clarice Kline told the Tucson instructional conference. 


j 





oe Pee rrrrres 


A quality administrator is an informed in- 
strument of change, not a victim of change, 
said Dr. Hollis Moore, dean of the College of 

ad ae Education at the University of Arizona. 


A round-table discussion at Tucson. Theme: If you had your way, what 


; > 
changes in instruction would you institute Photos by 


Sidney Dorros 


James Finn of los Angeles, 
president of NEA’s Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, demon- 
strates some of the new technol- 
ogy in the field 


Glenwood Broyles, TV coordi- 
nator for the Tucson Public 
Schools, inspects an NEA film 
strip exhibit at the instructional 


conference 





Mental Health 
and the 


Special Education Teachers 


By Bill Rowe, Child Study and Consultive Service 


Special classes for slow learners 
sure are a blessing, one might say, 
but then add under his breath, but 
golly, how can the teachers take it? 
As one such special teacher notes it, 
“The regular teachers think we have 
to be missionaries to stay where we 
are r 

Classes for slow learners are still 
luxury items but they are becoming 
both at the high 
and elementary levels. One 
well may ask what is it like working 
with slower children? Does a teach- 
er have to go forth armed with the 
missionary spirit? 


more numerous, 


SC hool 


Perhaps you have such a young- 
ster in vour own class, your school 
not having special classes, and are 
thinking of him when such questions 
are asked. He's far behind, perhaps 
does little and is hard to work into 
a slower version of the level 
Per- 


neces- 


eventi 
at which your class functions 
although this is 
sarily so 


haps not 
he has become a manadce 
ment problem as well, and by now 
has developed some pretty enduring 
traits that make like almost 
able for you and your group. How 
could work- 


miserT- 
inyone actually enjoy 


ing with a roomful of these? 


A Game He Can’t Play 

Of course we are measuring him 
against stronger children and on 
their This tends to make 


the slow voungster appear less able 


terms 


than he mav be. We see him caught 
in a game he can't play What must 
it be like for such a child in a regu- 
lar class? To seldom be able to con- 
tribute, to be slipping further and 
ever more helplessly behind, to fi- 
nally reach a point where even the 
nature of the tasks imposed are not 
understood, it then becomes no sur- 
prise that he retreats or drops into 


behavior. By the 
upper grades what chance does he 
have even socially? 


unattractive class 


If the child has spent considerable 
time in regular classes (as is often 


the way he appears to his new 
as one with the taste of 


learning bitter in his mouth 


teacher 
a bur- 
den he knows to others, perhaps a 
burden to himself as well. But now 
moved into a learning pace and type 
of program he can keep up with 
such a retarded youngster usually 
He changes first 


in his feelings about himself, and 


begins to change 


on a par with others, he changes to- 
ward them. One begins to see his 
hidden intellectual, personality and 


The 


a way of softening and 


social potentialities emerge 
scars have 
he begins to walk straighter, his eves 
moving up towards the horizon. And 
such his teacher muses about on his 
way home at the end of a day 

But, one might persist, how can a 
level ot 
functioning and pace? Probably here 
we touch on one of the near myths 
that center 
around the retarded educable child 

Actually 


not and do not stay 


teacher stand such a low 


or misunderstandings 


most such children need 
at, let's say, pri 
mary levels. The old reading scores 
have a way of climbing, and scores 
on the 6th or even 7th grade level 
are not rare 

Closer to what happens actually 
is that these youngsters usually are 
While some 
learn to read almost routinely, true 


handic apped uney enly 


enough, for others it may come only 
after monumental struggle, or 
haps not at all. But 


youngsters ahead in 


pet- 
usually such 
move other 
areas, often, indeed, coming close to 
or actually matching the achieve- 
ments of normal children 


Here we approach another source 


of satisfaction of the special teacher 
Because retarded children present 
so much individual variation in their 
handicaps and special abilities, clas- 
ses of small. These 
children require more individual at- 


necessity are 


tention, and it is in working more 
closely with them that the teacher 
at times achieves greater insight into 
how children — all children — learn 
By the other side of the coin, obsta- 
cles to learning tend to stand out in 
sharp relief and from both kinds of 
insights often marvelous little gems 
of educational techniques are dis- 
covered 

As with 
teacher of retarded children achieves 


remedial teachers, the 
deep satisfaction in having sat with 
such a child in his often lonely strug 
gle and of the partial victories won 
There is identification with him and 
rare pleasure in the discovery of the 
youngsters humanistic qualities ly 
Asked 
to describe one of his students, the 
special teacher habitually talks not 
only 


ing beneath his awkwardness 


in terms of his academic prog 
ress, but of the unique obstacles in 
his path, of his family situation, of 
and of almost 
endless personal anecdotes relating 
to the 


world 


his Son ial wogress 
I ~ 


youngsters struggle in his 


Freedom From Rigid Norms 

The special class is still something 
new and as such there is within it 
the flavor of adventure and experi 
mentation. As the special teacher 
well knows, there exist precious few 
educational markers. One performs 
largely on his own resources and in 
But if this is true there is 
flavor ot 


freedom from rigid norms 


ventions 


ilso a strong informality 
and i 
strong sense of camaraderie and co- 
operation among the staff 

Perhaps despite the plentituds ot 
obstacles that must be faced, the 
special teacher, unlike his brother 
on the other side of the hall, is for- 
tunate in that such problems point 
a clear Pp ithwav towards 


equally 
clear, realistic and sharply delinea 


He seldom 


another aca 


ted down-to-earth goals 
behind 
demic vear wondering if he has done 
what him 
right to expect of him. If he should 
drift into contemplation of where 


has to leave 


society wants of has a 


his charges are, of what society ma 
expect of him, of what is realistic 
the children in front of him quickly 


resolve the issue 
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Desirable Working Conditions 


Every Community Should Guarantee 


its Teachers 


Teachers Bill of Rights 


A bill of particulars setting out 
the working 
teachers 


conditions for school 


and school administrators 
which should prevail in a school sys- 
tem which seeks to offer quality 


education has been drawn up 


Based on analysis of nearly 1,000 
policy handbooks from school SvVS- 
the and 
on replies to a questionnaire sent to 
a sampling of about 7,000 NEA 
the five-point program 
may be found in Conditions of Work 
for Quality Education, published by 
the Departme nt of 
NEA 


tems throughout country 


members 


Classroom 
Teachers 


Desirable working conditions are 
a prerequisite for quality education 
{ ndesirable lead 


teachers to avoid careers in tea hing 


conditions young 
and induce experienced teachers to 
the better 


economn present 


Ie ave whe n 


prote ssion 
opportunitre s 


themselves 


The conditions 
sirable in the 


ck scribed as ce 


report are found in 


many 


communities and in 


many 
others sincere efforts are being made 


to establish similar conditions 


All Communities Should Try 


Such examples the book adds 
belief that desirable 
can be 
if not all, of the 
systems. In those communities where 
little thought 
these 


‘encourage the 
conditions established in 


most nation’s school 


has been given to 


matters, the present declara- 


tion is a reminder and a warning.” 


The book goes imto specifics in 
describing desirable working condi- 
These fall generally 


categories, 


tions into tive 


separate 
chapters, and the chapter headings 


disc ussed in 


Editor's Note 

We have had many requests for 
a reprint of the “Teachers Bill of 
Rights.” 
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might be considered as a teacher's 
Bill of Rights. They propose: 


1. The right to professional status. 
Specialized preparation is only one 
of the marks of a profession. Another 
is how it operates in practice. Teach- 
ing is the primary profession be- 
cause all members of all professions 
achieved that status through educa- 
tion 


2. The right to adequate time and 


means. The many demands made on 
the schools today often combine to 
prevent the teacher from making the 
best use of his professional prepara- 
tion and competence Often because 
of demands on his time for routine 
clerical and even janitorial services, 
civic projects or community activi- 
ties, he does not have adequate time 
for the main job — teaching 


3 The right to 


Teachers, as 


fair treatment. 
professional people, 
work in something more 
than a formal employer-emplovee re- 
lationship. There ought to be a 
friendly, cooperative partnership be- 
tween them and the community 


4. The right to good leadership. 
Too often the school superintendent 
has been considered to be expend- 


need to 


able and has not been recognized as 
an essential factor in arranging de- 
sirable working conditions for class- 
room He ought to have 
both encouragement to 
render effective professional service. 
His status should be that of profes- 
sional advisor on educational policy. 


teachers 


time and 


5. The right to security. Teacher 
salaries should be at a level sufficient 
to attract and retain a highly quali- 
fied career minded professional staff. 
Sound insurance, retirement, 
leave policies should be adopted 


and 


Where Loss Is the Greatest 


The report points out that each 
year many thousands of teachers 
leave the profession permanently 


and other thousands shift from one 
system to another in search of better 
working conditions. The annual sup- 
ply of new teachers is least ade- 
quate in the elementary schools, 
where the need is greatest, the book 
adds. Each year one-fourth of the 
young people who have gone to the 
trouble and cxpense of preparing for 
teaching careers change their minds 
at the point of employment 


Among the reasons for this, the 
report says, are dissatisfaction with 
such things as the hours of work, 
problems of handling pupils and 
parents, limited facilities, low in- 
comes, and infringements on the per- 
sonal and professional ambitions of 
teachers. 


If these unsatisfactory conditions 
are remedied, the report adds, large 
numbers of the most able and tal- 
ented people would seek to enter 
school service and would find their 
efforts so rewarding and satisfying 
that only unusual circumstances 
could induce them to leave teaching. 


“The profession deserves to work 
under favorable conditions,” it con- 
cludes, “not only as a dedicated, self- 
respecting group, but also because 
only in this way can our teachers 
best serve America’s children 
youth.” 


and 
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The officers who will lead Arizona's SNEA during the coming schoo! year are seen here 
following their election at Flagstaff. Left to right, Karen Vurich of Phoenix College, parliamen 
tarian; Candy Dowdle of Eastern Arizona Junior College, historian; Robert Frazier of Arizona 
State University, vice president; Mark G. Latham of Arizona State College, president; Donn 
Belcher of Grand Canyon College, outgoing president; Gloria Norris of Grand Canyon College 
treasurer; Sherry! Bates of Arizona State College, secretary; Sue Groenert of the University of 
Arizona, delegate-at-large, and Dr. Robert Boothe, ASC, state advisor 


Dr. Robert Boothe of Arizona State College (fourth from left), chosen as the new state advisor 
of the Student National Education Association in Arizona at its Flagstaff convention, receives con- 
gratulations from his predecessor, John Cox of Grand Canyon College (third from left), Campus 
faculty sponsors shown are, left to right, Dr. Wilbur Murra of Arizona State University, Dr. Victor 
Baumann of Phoenix College, Dr. Raymond Klein of the University of Arizona, Dr. William F 
Podlich, Jr., of ASU, state consultant from the AEA, and Gerald M. Knowles of ASC. Edward J 
Stacey of Arizona Eastern Junior College was not available for this picture 
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Students 
Meet to 
Edueation 
Forward 


Both sides of the college classroom 

the students’ side and that of the 
professors—were represented in two 
important educational meetings held 
this spring on the « ampus ot Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff 

Late in March the Arizona Stu 
dent National Education Association 
held its annual state convention 
About 90 delegates attended from 
the Various chapters on college 
campuses throughout Arizona 

At their business meeting thes 
elected the following new officers 

Mark GC. Latham of Flagstaff, stu 
dent at Arizona State College, pres 
ident; Robert Frazier of Phoenix 
Arizona State University, vice presi 
dent: Sherry! Bates of Chino Valley 
Arizona State College, secretary 
Gloria Norris of Phoenix, Grand 
Canyon College, treasurer; Karen 
Vurich of Phoenix, Phoenix College 
parliamentarian; Candy Dowdle of 
Harlingen, Texas, Eastern Arizona 
Junior College, historian, and Sue 
Groenert of Tucson, University of 
Arizona, delegate-at-larae 

Dy Robert Boothe of Arizona 
State College became the new state 
advisor of the ASEA. succeeding 
John Cox of Grand Canyon College 

In mid-April the Arizona College 
Association held its vearly meeting 
at Flagstaff, with some 200 admin 
istrators and instructors attending 
trom seven Campuses { of \ 
ASU, ASC, Phoenix College, Grand 
Canvon College Eastern Arizona 
Junior College and the American In 
stitute for Foreign Trade 

Dr. Ernest L. Parker protessor of 
animal husbandry at ASI was 
elected president of the group. Dr 
Virginia Alwin, professor of English 
and education at ASC, was chosen 
vice president and Dr. Ray Wochner 
professor of educational administra- 
tion at ASU, became secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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and Professors 
Help 

ove 
n Arizona 


One of the principal speakers at 
the ACA meeting was State Sen 
Robert W. Prochnow of Coconino 
County, chairman of the Senate ap 
propriations committee. He told the 
delegates that Arizona education is 
caught in a financial “squeeze” creat 
ed by rapid population and enroll 
ment increases on the one ‘and and New officers of the Arizona College Association are, left to right, Dr. Ray Wochner of Arizona 
lagging state revenues on the other State University, secretary-treasurer; Dr Ernest L. Parker of ASU, president, and Dr. Virginia Alwin 

of Arizona State College, vice president. At right is the outgoing president, Dr. Albert F. Gegen- 
A situation like this, said Senator  jeimer of the University of Arizona. 
Prochnow,. is not unexpected in a 
young, fast-growing state where the 
needs of education and of other state 
functions as well are always a jump 
ahead of the means t support them 

Yet he added if we are to 
maintain progress, we cannot afford 
to permit education to lag behind 
its needs even one veal 

Graduates of Arizonas high 
schools, increasing in numbers every 
vears, demand and are entitled to a 

ollege education, Senator Prochnow 

mtinued. The state, he said, should 

ot be forced to close the doors of 

institutions of higher learning to 
iny qualified student 

Iwo areas in which the Coconino 
senator said Arizona is suffering par 
ticular depri\ ition is the shortage 
of private colleges, which otherwise 
could assume part ot the load, and 
inadequate private endowments for 
our state institutions. But these, too, 
he said, are part of the price Arizona 
must pay tor being young and fast 
growing. It takes time, he explained, 
for private colleges to be attracted 
to a voung state and for endowments 
to start coming in from graduates of 
our colleges and universities 

Senator Prochnow foresaw some 
easing ot the burden on our colleges 
and universities when additional 


junior colleges are built as part of This was the scene at the registration desk as the annual meeting of the Arizona College 


a state svstem authorized bv recent Association got underway at Flagstaff. Delegates shown registering are, left te right, John Cox 
: of Grand Canyon College; Dr. William L. Strauss of Arizona State College, Arthur Steinbrenner of 
legislation. Under consideration are the University of Arizona, Dr. Robert W. Ashe of Arizona State University and Gerard R. Richter of 
new junior colleges serving the the American Institute for Foreign Trade. Irene McWilliams of El Centro, Calif., ASC student, is 
Douglas-Bisbee area and the Yuma assisting in the registration. Standard at right are Dr. Alyce Cheska and Max 1. Basemann, ASC 
faculty members. Seated are student registrars — Karen Herbert of Casa Grande, Judy Bullock 

area of Phoenix and Nora Jean Blair of Prescott. 
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Are Teachers 


Really Human? 


Between the innocence of baby- 
hood and the conquest of the adult 
world, lies a teacher. They are as 
ancient as Adam, as modern as tele- 
vision, and available in all 
male and female, 


sizes, 

from college-fresh 

22 to experienced 75 years of age. 
Teachers are found everywhere — 


in classrooms and cars, at football 
games, dances, bowling, and after 
school. Little girls love them, little 
boys hate them, sophomores ignore 
them, older students tolerate them, 
and graduates appreciate them. 
Master of Tactical Warfare 

Nobody else 


knows so much and 


At last...an electronic learning 
system fully compatible 
with sound teaching principles 


oe 


The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 
puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 
ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 
languages, speech therapy, 


remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn't this exactly the kind of 
system you'd like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 
3 ee 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


is credited with knowing so little. 
Nobody else is a mind reader, prose- 
cuting attorney, master of tactical 
warfare, counsel, bureau of informa- 
tion, and is still known as a 
driver supreme. 

Teachers like neat papers, 
Christmas cards, combed hair 
and snack periods, clean black- 
boards, perfect attendance, rapt at- 
tention, They don't 
like spit nameless papers, 
tardy low-slung pants, too 
much make-up, fire or earthquake 
drills, tight clothes alecks 
or chewing gum 


slave 


quiet 
. lunch 


and vacations 
Ww ads, 
slips, 


smart 
A teacher is happiest when every- 


one understands the 
when 


saddest 
stack of 

slowest 
rings, tastest 
is ready for the test 
yet, nicest when you've just decided 
to hate her, and the most longwinded 
when keeping you after school 
Classroom Survival 

God 
animal instincts for classroom sur 
vival. He gave them the 
fox, the voice of a 
memory of 


lesson. 
there is a huge 

tests to correct 
bell-to-go 
when no one 


smudgy 
when the 


endowed teachers with many 


slyness of a 
parrot, the 
an elephant, the stub 
bornness of a mule, the quickness of 
a gazelle, the keen sight of an eagle 
and the life span of a turtle 

W ho else 
embarrassment 
hated 
and gossiped 


griet 
irritation and de 


knoc ked 


scegTln so) 


can cause more 


spair; be ignored 
about, vet 
wonderfully sympathetic 

ant when the 


and toler 
world IS a Mess and 
yourself self-confidence is tumbling? 
Yes, teachers are wracking 
task masters to be 
endured. but tl hen commencement 
and it's time to face the 
world, we are thankful so much for 
the knowledge and understanding of 
the most influential and dedicated 
people in the world, teachers 


nerce 


nuisances, just 


is over 





Who Should Teach? 


The best should teach, 

The next may preach, 

Tho some must heal the sick; 
If 1 could say 

To each his way, 

This order I would pick. 

All else is naught 

Unless it's taught 

With wisdom, skill and power; 
The world awaits 

The opening gates, 

By teachers of the hour. 





Author Unknown 
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Slowdown the 5-to-8 
Countdown! 


For the 
vears of age, 


child from five to eight 
rushing the kinder- 
garten and primary program may be 
very bad. So reports a new publica- 
tion of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals entitled “Those First 
Years at School.” The book develops 
some specilic ideas for parents and 
teachers who want to do their best 
for the 
learn children 

A child need not be “ 
thing (planned 
the day, 
should be 


active, curious and eager-to- 


doing some- 

moment of 
book “There 
at school) when it 
all right for a child to 
and look out 


when he can 


every 
says the 
a time 
is perfectly 
at the 
or watch the 


stand window 
goldfish 


and investigate on his own 


told 


can hav c 


‘ xplore 
Being 
tention 


constantly to “pay at 


bad effects 


very 


DKG Announces Educator's Award 
The Delta Kapp iG, 


International 


imma Society 
announced _ its 
Educator's Award of $1000 
will be given for the book 
deals best with issues 
and aspects of education. In order to 
qualify for the book must 
be written by a woman in the United 
States or Canada and published be- 
tween April 1960 April | 
1962. Deadline for submitting manu- 
scripts will be May 1, 1962 


has 
ninth 
which 
which basic 


iward the 


An announcement concerning the 


award may be requested from the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 416 


West 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas 


Arizonan Awarded 
John Hay Fellowship 


Mr. Henry ]. Pilote, teacher of 
Pueblo High School, 
of the 


school teachers 


Enyclish Tue- 
high 
awarded John Hay 


Fellow ships for a 


son, is one 76 public 
study in 

1961-62, the 
Program an- 
awards total al- 
most three quarters of a million dol- 
lars 


These 76 teachers 
twenty states and the 


vear of 
the humanities during 
lohn Hay Fellows 


nounced today. The 


selected from 
District of Co 
a year in the 
Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Yale 


lumbia, will study for 


humanities at six universities: 


May, 1961 


from their schools in the 
sabbatical or other pay. Most of the 
Fellows teach English and history 
and the 


Each Fel- 


low will receive a sum equivalent to 
his teaching salary in 
full tuition, health fee, and transpor- 
tation costs for himself and his fam- 


addition to 


‘Significant is the fact that nearly 
one half of the John Hay Fellows 


will receive 


part of their stipends 
form of 


Others 


other social studies. 


CES@ 
Three R’s Packed —lA= 


are instructors in foreign languages, 
music, art, and science. 

In announcing the awards, Dr. 
Charles R. Keller, director of the 
John Hay Fellows Program said, 
“The John Hay Fellows Program 
through its year fellowships and 
Summer Institutes in the Humani- 
ties is pleased to be speaking up for 
the humanities and to be giving high 
school teachers opportunities to re- 
charge their intellectual batteries.” 


7 
a 


>, 


~~ 
a 
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in Box Lunches 


Here's an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a school has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box tunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 


reading, writing. Art, music and 
hysical education helped as re- 
leted activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 
Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved— what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 
Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 


Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
it seems to ease the busy day's 
**pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 








Atlantic City Ho—for 
NEA Convention 


Atlantic City will be the 1961 set- 
ting for the 99th annual convention 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion meeting June 25-30. NEA offi- 
cials are predicting a record turnout 
at the New Jersey city when dele- 
gates to the representative assembly 
and the convention gather to hear 
such outstanding speakers as Sir 
Ronald Gould of England, president 
of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and the Reverend James H. 
Robinson, founder and pastor of the 
Church of the Master, New York 
City. The Convention theme is: “A 
Charge to Keep.” 


The will officially 
open on Sunday, June 25, with 4 
oclock Vesper services. That eve- 
ning, Clarice Kline, NEA president, 
and William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary 


convention 


will address the first general 


assembly. Other general assemblies 
will be held on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday evenings of the 


following week 


NEA committees, commissions, 
and departments have scheduled 
meetings throughout the week at 
which they will report to the mem- 
bership and sponsor programs on 
current educational issues. Thursday 
afternoon will be devoted to special 
sessions,each of which will deal with 
“Promising New Practices in Edu- 
cation.” These programs will cover 
school the year-round- 
mathematics, the 
affairs and 
automation in the 
classroom, foreign language teavhing 
in the elementary school, homes for 


camping, 
school, the “new” 
teaching of foreign 


toreign relations 


retired teachers, promising practices 
in lesson planning, promising new 
practices in staff utilization, testing 
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| Our Country's 
Story 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





An Outstanding History Program 
Adopted For Use In Arizona 


Grade Four 


GREAT NAMES IN OUR 
COUNTRY’S STORY 


Grade Five 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


Grade Six 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE 
OLD WORLD 


Grade Seven 
OUR UNITED STATES 
Grade Eight 


LIVING IN TODAY’S WORLD 


Your LAIDLAW Representative 
Edmond Pert 


2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 








programs, and the NEA Project on 
the Instructional Program. 

State delegation meetings will be 
held Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ings from 7 a.m. until 9 a.m., and 
on Thursday afternoon from 4:30 
until 6. Open hearings of commit- 
tees and commissions are scheduled 
Tuesday afternoon from 2 until 4 
p.m., and department meetings are 
split between Monday and Wednes- 
day afternoons. Election of officers 
and resolutions determining NEA 
policy will be adopted at the busi- 
ness scheduled Tuesday 
through Friday mornings and Friday 
afternoon. 

President Kline will be feted at a 
reception Thursday evening, and 
Friendship Night, at which candi- 
dates for NEA offices are honored, 
will also take place that evening 


In and About Atlantic City 

The City has no curfew, except 
that the beach is closed from 1 a.m 
to 6 am. to permit men and ma- 
chines to keep it in trim. There are 
many participating sports to choose 
from including swimming in the 
ocean and indoor and outdoor pools; 
golf on five well-kept courses, and 
on five miniature links along the 
Boardwalk; fishing from piers, the 
beach, boats in the bay, and boats 
in the ocean; water skiing in pro- 


sessions 


tected areas; tennis on a dozen hard 


surfaced archery and 
last but not 


Boardwalk 


courts; trap 


shooting; and least 


bicycling on the every 
morning 
Other leisyre activities 


found in a 


will be 
first 


show Ss on 


selection of 
star-studded 
piers, supper clubs and cafes, sight 


wide 
Tun movies 


secing or lolling along in a 


just 
Boardwalk chair 


Married Teen-Agers Get 
Cooler Welcome 

Married high school students are 
getting a from 
today than 
four vears ago, a poll by The Na 
7 he 
majority of the high school superin- 
tendents participating in the latest 
survey, still per- 
mitting married teen-agers to con- 
tinue their education. Sixty-three per 
cent said they would tolerate, if not 
welcome, married students. Twenty- 
five per cent were against the hus- 
band and wife remaining in school 


cooler welcome 


school administrators 


tion's Schools magazine shows 


however, favors 
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Glassboro State College 


Opens Its Doors To 


The Eighth Annual 
Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg, president of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
that the 18th 
Teachers Nation- 
al Conference will be held at Glass- 
boro State College, New The 
dates are July 2-14 

The program will be developed 
around the theme of the De partment 
for 1960-6] Is Our Pro- 
fession. It built upon a 


sessions dur 


Teachers, announces 


annual Classroom 


lk rse’y 


leaching 
will be 
framework of general 
ing the morning and smaller discus- 
sion groups eat h afternoon 


The 
all participants together with recog 


morning sesspons 


will bring 
nized lay politic il, and educational 
leaders to «¢ xph re the broad areas of 
methods 


development and 


instructional professional 
leadership train 
will 
feature presentations of various de- 
partments of NEA and their func- 
Afternoon 


focus on 


ing. Some morning programs 


tons group discussions 


will specific problems 


which are of particular interest to 
classroom teachers 

Scheduled 
include a bus trip through Southern 
New Jersey and a boat trip on the 
River. A 


ning programs and entertainment in- 


conterence activities 


Delaware variety of eve- 
clude a picnic and patriotic program 
on July 4, an evening at the Camden 
Music Circus 
social event 
All resident 
housed in 


square dance nd, and 


will be 
dormitories. All 
meals will be served in the dining 
room of Memorial Hall 
Glassboro State College 
in Gloucester County 
New Located just 20 miles 
from Philadelphia and 48 miles from 
Atlantic City, Glassboro is easily ac- 


participants 


‘ ampus 


is located 
in Southwest 
Jersey 


cessible by automobile, bus, or train. 


May, 1961 


Adequate parking space is available 
for those who drive cars 

The cost of room, board, and 
scheduled activities will be $80. This 
cost includes a $10 registration fee 
which is payable to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers in advance 
of the conference 

Everyone attends the 


ference will receive a certificate to 


who con- 


present to boards of education as 


Buena Stolberg 


evidence of in-service growth. Those 
who wish to earn graduate or under- 
graduate credit may enroll for two 
hours’ credit certified by the college. 
4 $27 charge will cover enrolment 
for credit. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 








Their best reference is 
teacher preference! 





GEOGRAPHY FOR 
TODAY'S WORLD 


Borrows — Parker — Sorensen 


for grades 4-7 


Teachers prefer these textbooks because of 
the pictures that teach, the thorough map- 
reading program, and the unfailingly help- 
ful Teachers’ Editions 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
Representative: Martin R. Keller 





Two Summer 
Workshops Planned 


Harold Drummond Margaret Gili 


Su- this cou: 


pervision and Curriculum Develop- 


The Arizona Association for 


T he seo ond workshop will be held 
at the Arizona 
17-28 deal 
New Curriculum 
Planning. It will feature recent edu- 


Arizona Association of 
School 


WwW ill Sponsor two summey;r workshops 


ment and the : 
University of July 


This se 


Dimensions in 


Elementary Administrators 


ssion will with 


The first on the campus of Arizona 
State University 
June 14-16 (mornings) will feature 
Dr. Harold Drummond, chairman, 
Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of New Mexico. Dr 
Drummond and those working with 
him will consider “What Should Be 
Taught in the Elementary Schools?” 
One hour's credit may be earned in 


Tempe, Arizona, 


cational experimentation in such 


areas as team teaching, teaching 


Margaret 
Associa 


machines and others. Dr 
Gill. Secretary, 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum 


Executive 


Development, will serve as consult- 
The iSSs, 
three units of credit 


ant course will carry 





Southwest Teachers’ Agency 
P. O. Bex 4035 1303 Central, NE Albuquerque, NN. M 


Teacher placements in Arizona, the entire West, Southwest and 


Alaska in Elementary. Secondary and Colleges 
MEMBER: National Association of Teachers 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Agencies 











TEACH IN CALIFORNIA OR OTHER WESTERN STATES 


Vacancies in all elementary fields 
your 


1960-61 $6,513 


location, climate, 


grades and secondary California teachers’ average salary 


Personalized service based on 


Write for free 


preferences as to type of 


material. We 


position, 


salary registration and credential will reply by 


return mail 


Hall Teachers Agency 


Dept. 5. 151 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 
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STATE MEETINGS 


1961 


June 14-15-16 Workshop in El. Education 


Curriculum, ASt Pempe 


July 17-28 
ot Arizona 


ASCD Workshop 


{ niversits 


D.K.G. So 
Hotel 


August 15-16 
Westward Ho 


West. Reg 


Phoenix 


August 20-24 Leaders ( 


I lagst iff 


AEA 


onte renee 


Oct 


13 & 14 
Flagstaff 


TEPS Statewide Confer 


October 28 
Globe 


AAUW-State Worksho; 


November 3-4 


tion. Tucson 


Al \ State wide ( nvet 


November 15 AEA 
Ph 


Tri-Conference 


mers 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 


1961 


United Busine 
Albug werrey ue 


June 15-17 


4 x iat 


June 20-25 . nth 


ference, Pennsylvat 


Annual TEPS ¢ 
ia State Universit 


June 25-30 
lanti City 


July 2-14 
Bethel 


Annual NEA cx enton At 


National 
Maine 


Train Tk 


July 9-15 
Librarians 


American As 
Cleveland 


cocathon 
Ohio 


July 15-19—American Library 
Cleveland, Ohi 


1962 


March 29-31—Southwest Regional ¢ 
emt NEA Department of Classroor 


Teachers San Dieu Calif 
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A Day at the UN 


Going to the NEA convention in At- 


lantic City this summer? 


then 

for a special 
York City 
after the 


interested 
NEA 
the UN in New 
July 1, the day 
ention ends 

The 


tation 


You might be 
just announced by 
Day at 


Saturday 


in plans 


on 


con 


luck | 
from Atlanti 
n Saturday morning 
those 


plans it special 
City to 
2) hotel 


wish to 


franspor 
New York 
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tor who 
York overnight 
UN he sdquarter 
the UN both 
afternoon 1) a special 
with wonderful 
unc =the 


ind 5 t 
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through 


remain in 
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and film show 
ings on Saturday 
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State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
than one 


items covered by the 


available. 4 


Send me 


more copy 1s 


161 162 163 44 
Name 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Addres 


Enrollment: Boys 


Available only in the United States of America 


USE THIS COUPON 


numbe rs circ led 
is enclosed for each number circled 


include a talk by one of the UN's top 
officials and a top official of the U. § 
UN. 


mission to the 


York over- 
also includes a three- 
Manhattan 


For those 
night the program 
boat ride 

afternoon. 


remaining in New 


hour around 


Sunday 


on 


$28. de- 
Fa 
filled 


You can 


Costs will from $14 to 
pending on the you 
e limited and orders will be 


a first-come-first-served basis 


vary 
service request 
cilities ar 
on 


send for applic ation blank to 


Harold Colvin 

Division of Travel Service 
National Education Assn 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, DA 


Ashing 


om-te sted programmed courses now 
ind other materia! 


Teaching Ma- 

Corporation, A Division of Grolier 
kind of 
corner of 


ang giv 


44. Brochure on a different 
tour through Europe and ‘ 
Africa. Describes itinerary 
for 20 70 days 
Europe Tours 

59. The Wonderful World of Sound. A 

italog of records made up of jazz, blues 
folk children’s off-beat 
sounds. Features the world’s largest col- 
lection of authentic folk music on Long- 
play records. (Folkways Records 

68. Information for Transatlantic 
versity Tours. 1961 11l-country 
Tours. (Dr. Felix Edw. Sharton 

122. Folders with itinerary of European 
and South Pacific Study Cruise 
Redwood Travel 


es costs 


countries in summer 1961 


Summer 


songs SsOngS 


Uni- 
European 


tours 


150. Brochure of sampk gift tic ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It ways to 
earn money for group O& W 
Citt Tie 


suggests 


activities 


Available in school 
year of 1960-61 only. 


I indicate quantity desired where 
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A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of 
personal discovery. A unique route up to 70 
days & 24 countries on & off the beaten path. 
Russia, Spain, North Africa optional. Unless 
you're set on the conventional tour, write: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


55 Sequoia, Box S$ Pasadena, California 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's Leading Producers of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 
THE ETHNIC FOLKW AYS LIBRARY 
ntains an unusual selection of the music 
of more than 400 peoples, recorded on location 
by native orchestras and local groups; each Long 
Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized authorities. And 
the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMER- 
ICAN FOLK MUSIC INTERNATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE and LITERATURE series 
For comple te catalogue write to 
FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE my 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. 


om our successful authors in a 
YOUR al and reliable publishing 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & Copy of Publish Your Book 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. TIOE 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y, 
DR. SHARTON’S PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 
For Members of the Teaching Protession 
Non-Profit Arrangement 
Europe 11 Countrics — S987 
All Expense All Inclusive (all meals 
Departure June 29 Six Weeks 
lent air-conditioned luxury boats 


F. E. Sharton, P. O. Box 499, 
Fulton, Mo. 


ncluding 
which co 





Apply to: Dr. 


GROUP 
PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
interested in earning 45 
$! sak 
complete 


for FREE 


women's clubs, etc., 
cents profit on each 
of attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
line of gift wrapping papers. Write 

sample brochure 


O & W GIFT be 
7122 Knowlton Place «6 Jept. 7 
Los Angeles 85, Cali t 


today 
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Send Us Your New Address, Please 
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NEW! 
A.E.A. HORACE MANN 


INSURANCE 


Health and Accident Insurance Both 
group and individual Hospital-Surgi- 
cal, Major Medical, and Income 
Protection Plans. Special teacher- 
designed plans at special low rates. 





Automobile Insurance Savings on 
your automobile insurance because of 
insuring with other teachers who are 
generally safe drivers. Nationwide 
claim service. Can be continued when 
leaving the profession. 





State Education Associations Sponsoring 
Horace Mann Programs 


Alabama Education Association Montana Education Association 


New Mexico Education Association 
North Carolina Education Association 
Oregon Education Association 
South Dakota Education Association 
Tennessee Education Association 
Texas State Teachers Association 
Utah Education Association 
Vermont Education Association 
Virginia Education Association 

ast Virginia Education Association 
Wyoming Education Association 


Arkansas Education Association 
Colorado Education Association 
Delaware State Education Association 
Idaho Education Association 

IMinois Education Ascociation 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
lowa State Education Association 
Maine State Teachers Association 
Maryland State Teachers Association 
Minnesota Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Auto Insurance or Personal Liability 
insurance 


nent Plan) Endowment Policy or Retirement Income 


jent Coverage Fire Insurance or Homeowners Package Policy 
Phone 
City 


Birth Date 


AEA-Horace Mann Ins 4440 No. 19th Ave Phoenix, Ariz Phone 4-3251 


Lecce eee meee eee en emmme eee se esasssese ss sssanaaas 
































